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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin; California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the SoLrre Of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY 


Interviewer 
Marion M. Kanemoto, a member of the Florin Japanese Citizens League. 
Interview Time and Place 


May 15, 17 and June 3, 1989 
Home of Shiro Akiyama, her fourth son, where she resides. 
2017 - 11th Street. Sacramento, CA 95818 


7 Preven a 


The interview was conducted in Japanese. After the first day of interviewing 
Mrs. Akiyama shared her 80th birthday tape recording that the family took 
with their participation. Due to this, there are some reviews and 
chronological disorder. Her keen interest was not to be lost. 


Translation was done by Lily Umeda and Marion Kanemoto. 
Editin 


Typing and editing was done by Laurie Kojima, an education student, of 
California State University, Sacramento. 


Mrs. Akiyama’s third son, Ryozo (Albert), edited the typed material for factual 
information and retuned the manuscript on February 25, 1993. 


Photographs 


Pictures were reproduced by Dan Inouye. 


Tapes and Interview Records 


Copies of bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by Florin Japanese 
American Citizens League and in the University Archives at the Library, 
California State University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, California, 
95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Mrs. Onatsu Akiyama is a vibrant Issei woman born in Hiroshima-ken, 
Japan, on September 10, 1900. She grew up there where her family, the Okada’s, 
made their living sewing Western clothes. 


In 1918, she met and married her husband who had returned for a visit to 
Japan on borrowed money after he had lost his house in a fire. She had early 
knowledge that her husband was a good and kind person. 


Onatsu accompanied her husband to California that same year and worked 
side by side with him on every venture throughout their married lives. They 
owned and ran the Florin Fish Store for eighteen years. They won confidence and 
acted as the community bank and creditor in the Japanese community. Through 
business, Onatsu experienced prejudice and “put-downs” of her lack of the English 
language. 


Motoji, her father-in-law lived close by and did farming, but due to hard 
times, he had to sell his property in Japan, bit by bit, to subsidize his expenses in his 
strawberry farming. 


The Akiyama’s had four boys, all born in Florin, and all were brought up with 
much of the Kendo spirit. The boys were sent to Japan for some of their formal 
education but one son was caught as a victim of time in Japan when World War II 
started. He served in the Tok-ko-tai (suicide squad), while later another son served 
in the United States Army in Korea. 


Early in World War II, Michiharu, Mrs. Akiyama’s husband was one of those 
picked up by the FBI as a “suspect” which lead to separation of the family. The 
family was sent to Fresno, then interned to Jerome, Arkansas. After two years of 
separation, they left for Crystal City, Texas to be with Mr Akiyama. At the end of the 
war, they decided to return to Japan because their Florin store had been burned 
during the interment. 


Their arrival in Japan in December of 1945 started an attempt for survival in 
various jobs. Onatsu sold soap, door-to-door, retailed sewing machines, wood- 
burning stoves, contracted to work in tungsten mines and peat coal mines, ran a 
sewing school and restaurant, all from skimping and borrowing. Their hearts were 
broken as they struggled and felt they had done injustice to their sons with their 
choice in life of returning to Japan. Meanwhile, two sons returned to the United 
States. 


Third son, Ryozo (Albert), helped from his meager U.S. Army pay claiming 
his parents as dependents. Onatsu saw some success in her “noodle” restaurant, 
starting from four bowls and four cushions, and they worked very hard to reunite 
the family back in the United States. Their devotion to each other was undaunting 
through patience and faith. The family was reunited in the United States in 1958. 
Mr. Akiyama passed away in 1960. 


Even after 50 years, Onatsu is surprised to still experience the gratitude of the 
old Florin people for the help they received during the lean years from the 
Akiyama’s (and their Florin Fish Store), as the children of that era tried to repay 
their parents’ debt to the Akiyama’s. Onatsu finds no bitterness in the hard life she 
experienced and is grateful to her sons, daughter-in-laws and grandchildren. She is 
at peace with herself. 


KANEMOTO: 


This is the oral history of Onatsu Akiyama. Her birthday is 


9/10/1900. She was born in Hiroshima-ken. 


The interviewer is Marion Kanemoto. 


[Session 1, May 15, 1989] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side Al 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


Mrs. Akiyama, where were you born? 
Hiroshima-ken, Kono-gun Okada 
How many brothers and sisters did you have? 


One older brother, one younger brother. I was in the middle, 


the only girl. 


What were your parents doing fora living? 


In Japan? 


Yes. 


sewing. They sewed shirts and trousers. 


Even in those days they were busy sewing Western clothes? 


I started to sew at age sixteen and continued to sew for six 


years. 


KANEMOTO: Your schooling how many years did you go? 


AKIYAMA: I went to middle school and finished high school. 

KANEMOTO: And you helped for six years with the family business of 
sewing. And how did you meet and eventually marry Mr. 
Akiyama? 

AKIYAMA: I heard that Akiyama was back from America for just two 
weeks. I tried to ask someone to act as a go-between. My 
father said because I am the only girl he did not want me to 
get married to him. Akiyama had only $500 and he rushed 
back to Kobe and stayed there for nine days. 

KANEMOTO: You said he had $500. Was there a limit on the amount of 
money he could bring with him? 

AKIYAMA: No, that was all he had. The previous person failed in 
business so he didn’t have a lot of money. He borrowed some 
money to come back to Japan. He went to Hawaii first. His 
house burned down completely. They were growing forty 
acres of grapes (his father, Motoji, in Florin) 

KANEMOTO: | Is this your husband? 

AKIYAMA: No, my husband's father. 

KANEMOTO: | His father was in the U.S. already? 


AKTYAMA: Yes, he was. 


KANEMOTO: He was an early pioneer? 


AKTYAMA: Yes, he was a different kind of person. He served in the Sino- 
Japanese War and was a very difficult man. We were 
together for nine years. It was difficult! 

KANEMOTO: Where was this? 

AKIYAMA: In Florin. For eighteen years, we ran a grocery store. 

KANEMOTO: Oh, for eighteen years, you ran a grocery store. Did you run 
this store together with your father-in-law? 

AKIYAMA: No, just with my husband. [Inaudible] . .. fish store. We 
bought it for $3000. We paid half and owed half and 
struggled. We had four children during this time so it was 
not easy. 

KANEMOTO: What was the name of the store? Fuji Store? 

AKTYAMA: No, Florin Fish Market. We sold rice and everything, since 
it was a grocery store. Since there were so many Japanese in 
Florin, we also kept money for the Japanese because there 
was no bank and people trusted us. When people worked on 
the farm, that was the time they came for the money. We had 
a big safe under the floor where we kept the money. Papa 
loaned $2000-$3000 to the people and he was a very trusted 
man. 

KANEMOTO: You had four children? 

AKIYAMA: No, three, no, I’m sorry, I had four Ichiro, he just died last 


year, Taneo, Ryozo, and Shiro. I am staying with Shiro now. 


He’s not married. 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


Oh, he’s a bachelor and it was easier for you to stay with him. 
He’s a nice boy. 

So, until the WWII, you were running the fish store. You 
were relatively successful in your business weren’t you? 
Yes, since there were no banks around we served as a bank 
and people said that we should build a bank. Most Japanese 
farmers had forty acres of grapes and twenty acres of 
strawberries and they all dealt with cash. The banks only 
opened half a day on Saturdays. We used that money to 
stock the grocery. With that money, we bought rice by the ton 
and sold it for profit. There were fourteen of us, fourteen 
families. Tsukamoto, [Inaudible] families. Papa brought them 
rice. There were people barely making it. They couldn't buy 
bread and they had lots of children. He saw the kids eating 
the dry French bread and was sad to see them barely making 
it. He was a weak man with tears and consequently died early. 
It is already twenty-seven years since he died. 

How old was he? 

He was sixty-nine years old when he died. 

That was young. He must have been a kind man. 


Yes, and he received a very special kaimyo. Any Buddhist 


priest can tell he was given a special name [kaimyo] on his 


alter plaque from the San Francisco Nitten-san. From before 


the [Sino-Japanese] War, he had a commitment to go to China 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKTYA MA: 


before the war broke out... was patriotic. 

A great name, a Buddhist name, for the specially honored 
ones. Did you go to the relocation camp? 
Yes, we went to camp. 

Did you own any farm? 

No, we didn’t. We just had the business but grandpa Motoji 
did. He had grapes and strawberries from way back. He hired 
a lot of people and couldn't pay the help so he sold mountain 
property in Japan to pay his help on his farm in Florin. That 
vas why his son, my husband, Michiharu came at age 
nineteen to help him, because grandpa could not continue 
this way. He came to get him. Grandpa must have had a hard 
time owing money. For seven years he struggled. He would 
wear his “jumper”, the overalls, and drink [sake] and pound 
the drums. Michiharu would come to get him to take him 
home. There was an article in the newspaper about my 
husband and his kindness toward his father so I was 
impressed and liked him and trusted him. That is why | 
married him. 

Did your father-in-law pass away here in the US? 

No, he didn’t want to die here in the U.S. He wanted to die 
in the Meiji tenno [emperor] country. Because he had some 


senility and my husband had the business, we had a final duty 


and took him back to Japan. He was somewhat disoriented 


but was so happy to know he was in Japan again. 5o thrilled. 

KANEMOTO: What year was that? 

AKIYAMA: Oh, let’s see. .. he lived for five or six years in Japan after we 
took him back. 

KANEMOTO: Your father-in-law was Motoji and your husband was 
Michiharu. 

AKIYAMA: “Long road” “Spring” because spring has long days. 

KANEMOTO: Oh, a good name. 

AKTYAMA: We made arrangement with a cousin to look after him and 
the family but he had a stroke and had difficulties with his 
bowels. His wife had to help him- -she was a good woman 
Now there is no one left. 

KANEMOTO: Was your husband the first son? 

AKIYAMA: He was the only child and therefore the first son. 

KANEMOTO: In those days, it was rare to have such a small family. Okay, 
was there a mother-in-law? Motoji’s wife? 

AKIYAMA: Change wife... change wife... he was smart so they all left 
him [a difficult man]. He married a widow when he came to 
Florin but that didn’t last long either. She didn’t have 
citizenship or wasn’t given any money. She eventually went 
back to Japan. 

KANEMOTO: After that it became your time... you had four boys... all boys 


and continued to work at the store. Did you expect the 


children to work at the store? 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


Oh yes, we were tough. When they became four years old, 
they swept and cleaned windows and polished show cases. 
The third one was just a year younger than the second so 
grandpa Motoji took care of him for a while. 

They had specific chores? 

He would call out to say he finished cleaning the toilet bowl 
and lied. He was lazy- -and still is. [Chuckle] 

He might be extra smart. [Laughter] And was there any other 
groups or clubs you were interested in? 

No, not especially. We were then the second largest donators. 
Florin Buddhist Church. Oh yes, I was a member but I don’t 
belong to it anymore since | moved up here but they still 
invite me to this day. I attend the celebrations. 

Did you have any contact or business with the white people in 
your business? 

Not especially- -hardly any, but some white people did come 
to the store as did some black people. There was a white lady 
that told me I was “slow in the head” because I couldn't write 
the orders for the bread and meat fast enough. She said her 
three year old could write better than I, so that made me 
angry and encouraged me to write faster and better I even 
was writing postcards, but now, | can’t write anymore. 


Those unkind remarks made you a better sales person, didn't 


it? 


AKTYAMA: Yes, I was able to write down orders with no problem. | could 
take it down as we talked and people said I was like the boss. 
Peaple commented on my husband, what a quiet and good 
man he was. 

KANEMOTO: Yes, and that was nice. 

AKIYAMA: We never ever fought... he was a good man. Mary 
[Tsukamoto] knows him well. 

KANEMOTO: I see. I was given your name by Donna [Komure-Toyama] so I 
haven't talked to Mary. You heard about the war How did 
you feel- -about Pearl Harbor? 

AKIYAMA: I thought it was terrible- -the end. We had all the stock supply 
and couldn't do a thing about it. Some of the rice was 
returned- -we returned what we could. We were stuck with 
most of the groceries, thousands of dollars worth. Just the rice 
was what we could return. Well... later it was touched off by 
a fire and the entire building was burnt down by someone 
who started a fire nearby. 


KANEMOTO: Was this separate from your store? 


AKTYAMA: No, it was a hotel before, just one building. We slept 


downstairs and there was also a big warehouse 3,000 square 
feet large. 

KANEMOTO: This happened before you left for camp? 

AKIYAMA: No, after we left. The entire place burned down. 


KANEMOTO: You had it all closed up with all your belongings? 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


Yes, it was all burned down- -there’s still nothing there by the 
roads. 

Do you suspect arson- -because of retaliation toward the 
Japanese? 

I guess that is so... we never learned the real truth. There 
was a dog who kept coming back to the area and my son, 
Ryozo who came back early fed the dog milk. That was 
loyalty! 

50, your business and your residence was the same building 
and you left everything in that building, expecting to return 
to it? 

Yes, yes. We even kept the important papers in that large 
safety deposit box. There was a Mr. Camp who was supposed 
to take care of it- -the building. 

Camp is a name? 

Yes. Mr. Camp. The safe deposit box had important papers in 
it, but to this day we still haven't found all the papers. I just 
returned from taking care of some of this business. I don’t 
remember a lot of what happened. 

Then you went to relocation camp with the rest of the Florin 
people? Which camp did you go to, Fresno? 

I'll check and see... [left the table to find some papers] 


What do you remember? Did you go by train? 


It was very hot, | remember that... . 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


You left with your husband and four boys? 

No. No, my husband was picked up before this. 

When was he picked up? One month before? [pause] 

About four months after the war started? 

No, my husband was soon picked up after the war started... 
Picked up by whom? 

FB.L, and taken to the police station. 

How did they enter? 

Came in regular fashion, and took him away. But he’s not 
shy so he told them that he was hungry so he had them wait 
while he ate. Then they searched and found a sword so he 
became more of a suspect. 
They found a sword? 

Yes, so they kept on searching. In broken English I asked, 
“Why are you taking my husband when he hasn't done 
anything wrong?” Then he (FB.L) said, “If you have money 
put some in a shoe and I'll take you to a beautiful place where 
there are flowers. So don’t worry.” He kept following us, 
even into the bathroom. 
Even, into the restroom? 

Yes, even into the restroom. They looked into the living 
quarters, the store and everywhere. They must have expected 
the emperor pictures and swords. 


There was a sword? 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 
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No, we hid it so there was no sword. There was a 
Natsunomiya denka sword but we hid it. Any oldest son 
received it for kendo contest among forty people. We left that 
with Mr Camp... and got it back when we came back. 

Where was Mr. Akiyama taken to? 

He was taken to the Sacramento police department. 


Thereafter we didn’t know for a long time. The kids wrote to 


him and [| don’t remember where. There were censored 
letters.... There was on July seventeenth in Fresno, a case 
where someone had a miscarriage and the bathrooms were 
filthy- -it was not just menstrual contamination. People did 
not want to use the restrooms. I volunteered to clean the 
bathroom and someone who knew me from Florin said she 
didn’t want to use the bathroom | cleaned. The atmosphere 
was bad. My first son was quiet and was considerate so we had 
him write to his papa to tell him not to worry. Word got back 
to us that we, Japanese women, are considerate people. They 
said,”Thank you very much.” This was from Fresno time. 
Fresno has a lot of figs. My oldest son would put on a cap and 
want to go to dances- -he was out till 11:00 PM. I worried for 
two years until we joined my husband. Eleven o'clock was 
too late. “You are the father figure and also the oldest son so 


you have heavy responsibilities. “ He said, “Okay”, and he 


announced his return. 


KANEMOTO: 


AKTYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 


50, you, with the four boys, were separated for two years from 
your husband. What was the most difficult thing for you? 
Getting ready to close shop and leave for camp. For four days 
Thad help. Mr. Takahashi, [Inaudible], Ochiai with the big 
truck. 

Where did you bring the big safe? 

To Mr. Camp’s... we think it’s still there. We didn’t know 
where papa was at this time. 

And you left with the other Florin peaple to Fresno. And 
papa was picked up? 
Yes. 

And the burning down of the store happened when you were 
in camp? 

Yes... we would write letters but never heard about the house 
We heard it was in the newspaper... 

About when? One year later? 
Yes, about that. Completely burned. 

How old was Ichiro? Did he get involved with the military? 
No, he didn’t because he had a choice. 

How about your second son? 

He served in the Japanese military after we went to Japan. 
Due to age, he wasn’t old enough in the U.S. 


You signed the “No, no” question so you eventually went to 


Crystal City to join your husband with your four boys and 
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finally were united? 

AKIYAMA: Yes. Yes. After two years. Crystal City was okay. 

KANEMOTO: Oh. 

AKIYAMA: The food was good and the service was good. We had plenty 
of butter and milk. 

KANEMOTO: Then you all lived together as a family? 

AKIYAMA: Yes, it was very good. We were given everything. 

KANEMOTO: So, how long were you there? 

AKIYAMA: About two years. 

[End Tape 1, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 

KANEMOTO: Then you left Crystal City to go to Japan? What was the name 
of the ship? The first exchange ship? 

AKIYAMA: Yes, yes, the first exchange ship. 

KANEMOTO: Do you remember the date? 

AKIYAMA: No, I don’t remember. I didn’t write it down. 

KANEMOTO: Do you remember the ship’s name? 

AKIYAMA: No, I don’t remember any of it. 

KANEMOTO: Where did you go directly? To Yokohama? 

AKIYAMA: Uraga, Japan. 1945. December 30, 1945. 

KANEMOTO: Then you went to Hiroshima? 

AKIYAMA: I think we stayed in Uraga for three days. We heard them 


pounding mochirice, but they didn’t give us any. We had so 


little to eat. Our boys were strong and heavy, about 200 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


pounds, so it was sad to see little food for them. They gave us 


just two musubi [riceballs] and two cooked radish, daikon. 


To this day, my kids do not eat daikon. 


Because of the sad memories? And so you were in 
Hiroshima January 9, 1946? It’s after the atomic bomb? 

Yes. 

Was it in the country? 

Yes, it is in the country, a two hour ride from Fukuyama on 
the train. 

Oh so. And was the family house all right? 

Yes, it was there and all right. 

And what did you do there? 

Oh, a lot of different things. Sold soap and everything. 

You didn’t know what you were going to do? 

No, we did the noodle business, because we like business, 
then we did the restaurant for [Inaudible] years. We paid off 
the 600 man yen... we didn’t owe another yen six months 
before returning to the U.S. 

You went through a very difficult time. 

Even to this day, they still refer to me that Akiyama’s son and 
her good old days, with fond memories. I just heard from 
Japan and there’s still a nephew running that restaurant. He 


returned from Tokyo and is running that place. Yes, it is still 


very nostalgic After six years. 


KANEMOTO: 


AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 
KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKIYAMA: 


Well, then you were in Japan for how long before returning 
to America? 

six years. Just before coming back to America. Do you know 
a place called Yakushima? Close to Kagoshima? 

An island? 
Yes, an island. We took a boat about six in the evening and 
the boat would arrive in Yakushima about 6 A.M. The food 
was something else! The floor had tatami mats and beneath 
that was bamboo slats which made noise. It was something 
else. Those were some of our hardest times. Well, we heard 
that in Yakushima we could find tungsten. You know the 
tungsten that they use in the light bulb that makes it glitter? 
Oh yes, tungsten. On the island! 

We were fooled into going there. We lost a lot of money. 
Did you take your four children with you? 

No, they went their separate ways, as interpreters, etc. Just the 
two of us went, my husband and |. 

Because your children were grown by now 

We stayed there. . . let’s see, three years. On that island. 
People left by night to escape out of contracts because there 
was a twenty man yen tax, because we were doing this work 
for the government. We once sent some money to 


Kumamoto. There were ten or more of us- -dozen or more 


and by the time we divided it, it turned out to be next to 


KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
AKTYAMA: 


KANEMOTO: 
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nothing. So we left. 

Was there really any tungsten? 

No, way on the top, but it was all picked over where we 
looked at the bottom. We heard that the people before us 
used churning machines to mine it all. We heard that there 
was crystal too, near Fukuoka but we didn’t find any. This 
ended up in a great failure. Six man yen! We were there for 
three years, then went to Okayama to pick tanko- -peat coals 
for three years. So we worked for nothing! 

Well, you were fooled by the government? 

Well. . . [silence]. . the government took the lower part and 
we, business people, worked on the upper part of the mine. 
We were there for three years. Did you hear about the Takane 
Okayama coal mine? Probably not- -it was so long ago. We 
were there for three years. 

What did you do there? 


Tanko is peat coals. Coal that was dug and we worked the 


mines. 

It must have been hard labor Oh my. 

Yes, we did this for three years! We didn’t go into the mines 
but loaded the coal that was put outside by night to morning. 
My third son worked and helped us as one of the workers and 


we really worked hard. That was the hardest work ever At 


first, there were only seven of us and papa used to say this is 
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not the kind of work to do! But he said somebody has to do 

it and since it helps the government... We picked the harder 
coal which burns hotter when the man power grew to 
forty-five to forty-seven. One man was not enough to cook 
for everyone so we called papa’s cousin to help cook. We told 
him at one time to refuse to work because it was hard work. 
When we took our bath, all forty-five to forty-seven of us, 
that was the best time. 

How were your children doing? 

By then, they were all independently working and I'm glad 
they didn’t have to do this hard work we did. We didn’t have 
insurance so when we got injured, we had no place to go- - we 
had no car. There were other bad things. As we were 
sleeping, people would take our watches and other valuables, 


including the wives. There was a reputation to Tanko tobi, 


because it happened so often. Tobi means to take flight to 
Kyushu. 

There were bad things happening, weren't there? 

Oh yes. I went through a lot so I think that is why I’m so 
hardy and healthy. 

It must seem like heaven now compared to that time which 
was hell. 


Oh yes. I don’t have a care anymore and I’m taken care of 


now, if not, the government will look after me. 
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From Okayama, where did you go? 
From Okayama... we moved to our business, the restaurant. 
Where did you do your business? 
Jyoge, my hometown in Hiroshima. 
Then you returned to Hiroshima. You and your husband are 
both from Hiroshima? 
Yes, yes. We bought that restaurant that for [20 man] yen. It 
took us six years to pay for it with the debt. Altogether, that 
becomes thirteen years of our time. Thanks to our 
homestead, we had credit and we were able to get a five 
thousand loan right away. To pay our original debt was the 
hardest. 
Did you profit in your restaurant? 
Yes, in six months we paid it off with both of us working. 
What kind of restaurant was it? 

Chow mein, Chinese noodle and udon. We made the best 
profit from the udon. When you think about the size of a 
charcoal briquette, we have four balls of noodles ready, plus 
the soup. It was good and ready to serve. It costs us ten yen 
and we sold it for thirty yen. We had a profit of twenty yen. 
So that’s why we made the most profit from that. 

Because your cost was inexpensive? Ah hum. 


For the yaki soba and other dishes, people liked me, so they 


gave me tomatoes, cucumbers and the like. People made 
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plenty of noodles for me. All because it was in the country 
and that helped our business. 

And that supplemented your expense? 
caused a husband and wife argument because my friend sold 
me their case that displayed their white gloves. The rats got to 
it and destroyed several, losing money just because of the case 
they sold me. We added 3,000 yen and bought another case. | 
had to improvise and figure out the best way to showcase my 
manju. All my past experiences helped me to find solutions. 
It was all because of your Florin store experiences that you 
found ways to solve your problems. 

That’s right, that’s right. At Florin, there was a funny incident 
when some hired hand would come and try to barter 
one bottle free saying that no one buys just one- -they buy 
three or ten so you should give one free when they buy in 
quantity. He went on to say that when he buys a full tank of 
gas we should get one hundred yen discount. There was a 
time when we gave out free handkerchiefs as premiums. 
What we did to attract business. There was no end.... 
[Laughter] 

That’s how you had to run your business. 


It was a time of negotiating. 


And then came the sales to draw customers. You were a good 
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businesswoman. And during this time, what did your sons 
do? Didn't they serve in the Korean War? 
Yes, two of them went. They came here [U.S.] before me. 
Taneo? 

No, Ryozo and Shiro. 

Then Ryozo and Shiro both enlisted into the U.S. Army to 
serve in Korea as American soldiers? 

Yes. 

Were they drafted or did they volunteer? 

They didn’t volunteer They were drafted. 

But, they were in Japan, on foreign soil? 

No, they had already left for the U.S. 

Okay... now I understand. How did they return? Did you 
have the money? 

We managed to have enough somehow. 

Then, they did return to the U.S. at their will? 


Yes. They had enough for their boat fare. Ryozo sent us 2,000 


yen each time to buy the restaurant. He really had a hard 


time. That was the beginning of our twenty man yen loan, 
that we eventually paid off. We asked him,’Why do you, the 
third son, feel you have to help out this way?” He said his 
oldest brother had a family with children and other expenses. 
That is certainly very thoughtful. 


And then there’s a place called Etajima- -where I went every 
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other month because it took an overnight stay. It cost 2,000 
yen to get there- -an expensive trip, and wasteful- -so I went 
there every other month to get the money. If I didn’t go, they 
would send the money to the U.S. because they couldn’t keep 
it with them. So we are indebted to him [Ryozol. 

Where was Ichiro? 

Oh, he went back to the U.S. and returned to Japan to work 
for the U.S. occupation forces. Taneo returned to the US. 
when we did. 

I see. And that was what year? Then that was in September 
1948? On O Street? until 1950? 

[Pause] I think so. 

Then you returned with the money you saved in the 
restaurant business? 

Well, Ryozo, who was in the U.S. sent us money. We 
eventually sold the restaurant and came back. We owe a lot to 
Ryozo because he sent us money and helped us out a lot. 
When we came back, he came to see us everyday. He is a very 
kind person. 

You have a close-knit family that helps each other out. 

He’s very big, about 210 pounds, but very kind. 

I see you're very grateful. 


Yes, very gratefull! He doesn’t say anything negative. 


Okay ... then you were determined to return to America. 
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Yes. I’m very grateful. He doesn't say anything bad. He says 


his gassho prayers. [Prior to Mrs. Akiyama’s return] He 


joined the Gedatsu sect and for two years, [Inaudible]. 
Whether rain or shine, without an umbrella, he made his 
walks, barefoot. Do you know the “One hundred do” [one 
hundred rounds]? 
Yes. The rounds? [prayer walk] 

He ranked three levels high. This is not an ordinary feat. 
Now where and what do you think made him become this 
religious? 

From the Gedatsu church, and he was very faithful. 

Well, from his childhood? 

No. From the time we were separated. He took the prayer 
walks. Saturday through Monday, fifty times. 

The separation really affected him, didn't it? 
Yes. Amazingly, every Saturday to Monday, three days, he 
would be told to wear his geta and to take his umbrella for his 
walks. He said,”Okay”, but left them behind and took his fifty 
walks, two times. The others said,”It’s New Year’s,” so they 
went to see a movie. But he had a phone call that said that 
mama could return to the U.S. in February. “Oh, she can 
finally come back.” 


2) ee 


But, it turned out to be a false alarm and we couldn't come 
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back. Wasn't that strange? A week later we inquired further 
at the immigration office. My husband and I were asked 
separately why we came back to Japan. 

Yes... 

My husband said that it is because my mother is still alive and 
I had to find out if my son, second son, who lived in Japan 
was alive or not, and our home [in Florin] was burned down 
and we had no home to return to. For four hours each, we 
were interrogated with an interpreter. 

Yes. 

My husband was asked if he liked the interpreter or not, after 
the interrogation was finished. He said he didn’t like it, 
because there were some lies. They selectively mentioned 
what was convenient but didn’t ask about my two sons who 
were in the [U.S.] uniform. But when it comes to calling back 
your own parents they made it so difficult. 

Well, this is the sort of thing we want to record. 

We still have not received any money due us... so even to 
this day, we brought some papers to the legal office to have it 
investigated. We brought it today [for legal assistance]. 

Oh. You're still negotiating or investigating it .... 
Yes. Who was it? Oh yes, Donna? Komure-san. She is so 
kind. 


Yes. 
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Oh my, it is so taxing. She took us and explained it 
thoroughly. 

Yes, you are lucky because she has a keen interest in your case. 
She is the chairwoman in our group [Oral History Program]. 
She said she was raised by her grandmother. 

Yes. I heard that too. She is a young, capable lady. Are you 
tired now? 

[Break] 

We're going back a little in time when you were in camp. 
When you were in Crystal City and in camp before that, what 
did you do, some hard work? 

Oh yes, in camp, when we first went? 

Yes, some hobby or work? 

Remember the bathroom- -nobody wanted to clean the 
bathroom. I volunteered to clean them and got paid nine 


dollars, for one month. Someone said, after Mrs. Akiyama 


cleans the toilet, she didn’t want to soil it again so she went to 
the next camp. 

In Crystal City? 

No, Fresno. 

What about Arkansas? Did you do anything fun? Like 
sewing, etc. 


I did sewing, flower arrangement, making fans out of 


newspaper. I made some in Japan, in the village. 
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For flower arrangement in camp, what did you use? Where 
did you get your flowers? 

From flowers that people grew in camp or weeds. We made 
bowls of different sizes. Zoha? 

What about the children’s school? What did they do? 
We all had one room. 

One room in Crystal City? 

We had separate rooms. 

So, in Crystal City, you were reunited with your husband and 
lived as a family? 
Yes, but before that [in Arkansas] when there was no father, 
we had some problems. There were problems with pro-Japan 
and pro-American and they were different groups. The 
Kibei’s- -the Nisei’s . They dug up holes claiming they were 
going to bury each other and we had some concerns. 

50, among the Nisei’s, there were problems? 

I begged my son, Ichiro, that because you are the first son and 
you have brothers, you have responsibilities so don’t hang 
out in those evening gatherings. 

Ah huh... 

And he said,”Okay” and listened right away. They all gathered 
till late at night, you know- -and they were at each other- - 


life and death. 


That was sad- -to fi ght among your own people. 
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Oh yes, that was sad. 

I understand. Now, we'll move on.... In 1959, you and Mr. 
Akiyama returned to America. To San Francisco in 1959? 
Yes, yes, we came back. 

Then when you came back to the U.S, did you have any 
plans of business? 

I thought of starting a restaurant in the Los An geles area and 
looked the situation over but as you know, we had no capital. 
. and... yes, a tempura restaurant, but we didn’t have the 
know how, you know. We had the restaurant in Japan for six 
years, but that was Japan. [Inaudible] We stayed with Ryozo 
and his friend for twenty-one days and learned the situation. 

And then, you returned to Sacramento? 

Yes, and I did start to work, like housework, and the like 

until papa became sick and then how do I say it... he needed 
more care- -so | had to take care of him.... We had no 
income or health coverage so.... 

He had a stroke? He was ill for three years? 

Yes, a stroke and diabetes. He had to carry a chamber pot with 
him to urinate. It was at the other house. But one day, he 
said he went to see a beautiful place, the “big sky” as he sat by 
himself. I thought he might have become mentally confused. 


That wasn’t so- -the big sky- -there were beautiful large flowers 


in bloom. He said he went there. 
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So, he was already in touch with heaven- -yes, he had 
already been in touch with heaven. 
And so he passed away three years after your return to 
America. I see... 
Yeah. .. three years. 
And after he passed away, what did you do? 

Well, I was getting old by now so I got some assistance. . . and 
the kids said I had worked hard all my life so they told me to 
take it easy. I never went any place. During my working 
years, vacations were unheard of and my children encouraged 
me to join them and my grandchildren on various outings. . . 
they are very good to me. 

So, you joined them on their vacations? 
Yes, they included me... they are very good to me. 

I could relate to a lot of that- -when parents worked, it was all 
work. 

Especially the Issei’s! All of them. 

You had no desire to return to Florin? 

Florin? 

No more energy? 

Well, we have no home there and my son, Shiro, said to stay 


with him, right in this home, because he had bought this 


house earlier. So, he had this house completely furnished. 
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He did a good job. 


[End of Tape 1, Side B] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 


AKIYAMA: 


| had some face cream and stockings which I received on 
some occasions and I had them until the war [World War II]. 
After we came to Hawaii [1918], I was told that we had no 
house, and we had no money when we came to San 
Francisco. Mrs. Hasegawa was alive and she loaned us fifty 
dollars as well as the Tsuda’s. We stayed with people who 


borrowed money from us in the past so it worked out. 


[Ryozo, the third son, arrives] 
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It is best you answer only the questions asked [to his mother]. 
Is that right? 
We gathered a lot of information. I just wanted to clarify if 
you lost this house and also, as you mentioned, you lost the 
Florin store. Well, let’s move on... Mrs. Akiyama, did you 
get your U.S. citizenship? 

What? 

The U.S. citizenship? 
No. 

Oh. .. then she’s an alien status. Then, your husband, too. 
Yes. 
What about papa? 


No. 
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Well, if you study and go to the office- -or she didn’t have the 
need for it? 

We never discussed it in detail. 

There’s a letter for you from Mrs. Komure, Ryozo. 

Okay, just a minute. 

Okay, for the record, let’s put in your maiden name. Was it 
your father and mother’s name, Okada? 

Okada, Toyosuke. . ‘Toyosuke. Mama was Matsuno Okada- - 
Matsuno. 

Was this Matsuno the first or last name? It can be used both 
ways? 

TOS. Os 

And there was a sibling in Seattle and we kind of depended 
Oh ENS. ot 

Your family will be given a copy of this tape so you'll have 
some names to study the family tree. 

Is a book going to be made of this? 

Yes, it will take time but.... 

I see. [Laughter] 

I knew her name was Okada, but I thought we would put in 
these additional names for further information. Okay. .. 
we're going to jump a bit. We're changing subjects, a bit but. . 


Ah hum. 


You had a store and living quarters. Did all this belong to 
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you? 
We had a share in it. There were five people who owned it by 
kabu [shares]. Papa was the main shareholder. I don't 
remember the amount but... 
All right. 

It was big- -it seemed like a hotel, before us. It had floors 
above us and we had the business on the ground floor. 

The living quarters were on top. Okay. As a tenant owner did 
you take care of it? The people who stayed there? 

He’s still living. . . [Inaudible]. I don’t know. 

He managed it- -Tsuda. 

Another man? 

Katsutoshi Tsuda. He managed it. 

Now... this Motoji-san, the father-in-law, when did he 
return to Japan? About when? 
Let’s see... Before the war [World War II]? 
About five years before? 
Let’s see... I was about eleven years [pause] so... about 1936. 
That was a good time, wasn’t it? | remember because I first 
went to visit Japan then. 

He wanted to live near the Emperor. He insisted and so papa 
took him home- -it was dangerous. 


You took him home, also? 


No, papa did, because he had a stroke and it would be 
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dangerous. Boarding the ship, he said to Michiharu, ‘you 
better get off because the bell is ringing’. When he told him 
he was taking him, he was surprised. 

Okay, then when Ichiro and Taneo went to Japan, when was 
that? 

They were fifteen and fourteen. 

Did the two boys go with their father? 

No, they went on their own. 

Was this because of being the first son and continuing the 
family obligation? 

No, to study, for that reason. We were going to send Ryozo 
too, but the war came so.... 

My brother, the first son, was sent to Japan before the war- - 
our stories are so similar- -people find my story fascinating, 
but your Akiyama history is very interesting. 

My brother, Ichiro, was very strong in kendo. He was 
represented in the foreign area, so to train the boys right, they 
were sent to Japan in the true kendo spirit. The Nihon 
damashitype of thing. 

This is why he [your father] was a suspect, wasn’t it? 
Probably, a big factor, for being pulled in. 

My father was in export and import in lumber so when they 


searched the house they ripped out the lumber pictures. 


Is that right? 
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Yes. I’ve gone through the experiences you have. 

They didn’t go through the files or anything- -they just pulled 
him in. 

Yes, that was what she [Mrs. Akiyama] said. 

They didn’t find anything. 

That is interesting. Now you boys are how old? When did 
Ichiro come back to the U.S? 

The year before the war- -1941. 

What prompted that- -he didn’t want to stay in Japan? You 
called him back? 

I was there, too, on a tour so we came back together. We went 
to camp together 1940-1941. That’s the year. 

That was close. Right at the end. And Taneo got drafted in 
the tokkotai? 

He also said he bought back his [U.S] citizenship for thirty 
man yen [3000]. He sold the house and used part of that 
money to buy back his citizenship, Nuchan said so. He got off 
in Kobe and returned home. Even in Japan you can buy back. 
Yes, it is a mystery to me too, when my brother was drafted 
and took care of the atomic bomb casualty as a recruit and he 
still regained his U.S. citizenship. We were told it was because 
he was drafted. In Taneo’s case, did he volunteer? 

Did he volunteer? 


He did volunteer. There was a discussion at his school and 
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was asked why he would volunteer? He said he would fly 
over and rescue his father and mother It was in the 
newspaper at that time. 

It seems almost strange that he was able to regain his 
citizenship when he showed his loyalty to Japan. So he was 


able to buy it back? 


Yes, he said he bought it back for 10,000 man yen from the 


30,000 man he had. 


Japanese money or American money? 


Ten thousand man 


, yes, Japanese money. 

He missed being hit by the atomic bomb in Hiroshima by one 
hour. 

rimiin...'. 

He was just shipped out by train from Hiroshima and saw the 
light. He was just one hour out of Hiroshima. 

I lived in Okayama and saw the red sky and never saw it 
again. The red sky! 

What part of Okayama? 

Well, it is right on the border, “Ibara”, Hiroshima-Okayama. 
During the occupation, Hiroshima was occupied by the 


British and Okayama side, by the Americans. 5o that’s why 


my father like your father, repatriated. He volunteered to 


interpret, being in the country where no one spoke English. 


He worked for the Japanese police force- -set up a ryokan as 
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quarters for the occupation forces. My father was an 
opportunist. He was... 

He had to make a living. 

That's right- -it was a survival. 

I have a friend in Okayama- -I forgot where it was- -went to 
school in Kurashiki- -and he put in his efforts- -made the 
train for two hours one way to get his education. 

My brother rode his bike to Fukuyama [a town between 
Hiroshima City and Ibara], but gave up- -yes, he gave up. 
[Laughter] What we went through. I can’t imagine. 

You arrived in Hiroshima after the atomic bomb, but you 
were not afraid. From all the talk? 

No, not particularly- -because we had several of our 
hardships. 

I just went to Japan two months ago and my curiosity was 
how come it [Hiroshima] is such a beautiful city now, after 
the atomic bomb. When they saw the grass, flowers coming 
back they were relieved that it didn’t kill everything forever. 
They thought they would be unable to use the soils. 

When we arrived in Uraga and saw through the port-holes, 
how everything was so scarce and sad, we believed Japan lost 
the war- -the next morning we all thought of committing 


suicide- -we all talked about it- -honestly. This doesn’t sound 


good, but we had to recycle the paper we used to blow our 
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nose, to clean our butts. 

Hmm. . . [Pause] 

There were people from our group who had no place to go. It 
was really the saddest time in our entire life. There were no 
jobs waiting for us. We waded through the snow and ate at a 


small restaurant.... By then, | was convinced we had lost the 


wa®l 


Hmm. [Pause] I remember when we exchanged ship on the 
Teia Maru, on the Japan side, we saw the worm’s head in our 
rice that was served to us- -somehow that told me Japan had 
lost the war- -even the bread, it had worms baked in it. 

Um. [Pause] So true! 

That impact, you believe that Japan did lose, a terrible feeling 
You were couple of years younger than I was. I was thirteen. 
I was fifteen. 

You were fifteen? 

Now, we have come home to a country which had lost- -papa 
said he felt sorry for the kids. Yeah, that was devastating to 
bring the kids home with us. But then when he came back 
and died here [U.S], he was at peace. 

The other day, we listened to your other family tape, you 
mentioned your several miscarriages you had. We don't 


have to really write about it, but do you think it was due to 


your hard work and stress? 
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Twice- -yes. 

And then we talked about your cleaning the bathroom in the 
relocation camps. You said you saw several aftermaths of 
miscarriages. Do you think it was spontaneous miscarriages 
or something induced because the women chose this course? 
Hm. I wonder. 

You saw this frequently? 

Yes... you would only know this if you cleaned the 
bathroom. I cleaned the bathroom discreetly and got paid 
nine dollars. Nine dollars a month! You go into the tub 
room where there’s a lot of litter. Children played in these 
and the plumbing got plugged. When we opened the drain 
pipe, we saw a baby about two months old. Because I saw 
these things, I wrote to papa to comfort him by saying that 
Ichiro, our first son, was being strong and good so he should 
not worry. Well, they never passed these letters so he never 
got them. It seems the censor was strict and he didn't get too 
much news. Especially when they didn't understand what I 
wrote. 

Oh, so when there’s bad news, it seemed more so. 

Well, there was a fire that someone started and that news got 
through to him. So they censored each and everyone of our 


letters. 


Yes, I know they blocked it out.... 
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No, ours were just postcards. 

Well, it is not a pleasant and gory story, unless we hear it- - 
if it is not written and who knows, there might have been 
women who didn’t want to carry these pregnancies. 
Umm. 

It is very impressive. 

We couldn't understand so we always had an interpreter 
with us- -a Japanese person, a doctor you're a Japanese 
mother thank you. The family is being neglected and he 
understood. 

We're going to return to Florin for a bit. You said Motoji, 
your father-in-law, saw times when he couldn't pay the 
strawberry pickers. 
Yes, yes. 

Was it because times were bad or money didn’t come in or 


what? 


Well, it was only twenty cents. He used forty people, Grampa 


did. 

Was that price for a crate or a box? 

One crate was twenty cents. 

[Laughter- -for the ridiculous low pay] 

He was selling his mountain property in Japan to pay the 
people he used to pick berries in Florin. That was the reason 


why papa [husband] who was nineteen years old came to get 
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him [Motoji]. He did this for seven years to pay off and 

I guess there was some property left... yet. 

Well, in other words, money didn’t come in for the 
strawberries he sent out to market. 

That’s right. 

Okay... did the wholesaler pay you? 

Well, the price of the loan for the berry pickers came out to 
more than what he got paid for from the wholesaler. It just 
didn’t balance out. Grandpa said he couldn't afford twenty- 
five cents [for labor]- -for the tofu costs two cents each, then. 
[Laughter- -for ridiculously low price by today’s standard of 
one dollar each (tofu)] You made tofu, too? 

For about three years. Using the car, I delivered about 230 of 
them. I can’t drive now, but I used to work like a man. 

I’m going to ask again- -Motoji drank his sake and beat his 
drum. Was that his hobby? 

Hm? 

Was that a fun thing like karaoke? 

That’s right, because he didn’t have a wife, he would drink 
and hit his drum. Papa [husband] would go out to pick him 
up, put on his shoes, and hat and bring him back home on 
the wagon.... It was in the newspaper, how kind my 


husband was in taking care of his father, so I knew before we 


were married that he was a safe person. [Laughter] 


KANEMOTO: About taking care of his father, I see. Is this drum beating 
related to the taiko groups in San Francisco, etc.? 

AKTYAMA: Florin- -no, it was any time of gathering. 

KANEMOTO: Was it like the shakuhachi [bamboo flute] arts? 

RYOZO: Did he have any special talents? 

AKIYAMA: He liked to hit the drums. 

RYOZO: Just liked it? Like a musical talent. 


AKIYAMA: Well, he went to war twice. Nishin nichiro senso. His guts 


are different. 

KANEMOTO: He probably had a lot of pride. 

RYOZO: Uh huh. 

KANEMOTO: You said he was a difficult man? 

AKIYAMA: Understanding was good. He never praised me. [Laughter] 
But when he went back to Japan, he made the comment that 
Michiharu’s wife is smart. “She never changed.” There was 
a reputation in my hometown. When I received the fifty days 
of time off [vacation time in Japan], I didn’t go anywhere- -] 
gave a lot of donations to schools, my maiden home's 
firehouse pump, enlarged the grave area, went to schools- -I 


thought I should have changed it to Okada instead of 


Akiyama- -instead of spending money, I gave this all away. | 


gave it all wisely. 
KANEMOTO: Ah.... 
AKIYAMA: I didn’t travel. 
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KANEMOTO: In what year was this? 

AKIYAMA: I was twenty-nine years old. I came when I was twenty and 
nine years later. _I guess I was thirty-one years old. I guess 
someone took care of the kids. 

KANEMOTO: Then... let’s talk about Korea. Shiro and Ryozo... 

RYOZO: Shiro was in civil service. 

KANEMOTO: And he was rejected because of his citizenship status? 

RYOZO: I don’t remember what happened there- -he went to Japan 
and was hired as civil service there. 

KANEMOTO: There? Okay. 

RYOZO: I came back here- -I got drafted six months later. 

KANEMOTO: How did you come back? 

RYOZO: By getting my citizenship back. | came back on my own. In 
1950,two years after Shiro, who came back in 1948. 

KANEMOTO: You didn’t come back together? 

RYOZO: No. 

KANEMOTO: | Okay... both of you were drafted. 

RYOZO: Uh huh. 

KANEMOTO: Then, Mrs. Akiyama, did you worry about your sons in the 
Korean War? 

AKIYAMA: I don’t think I worried. .. 

KANEMOTO: You were so busy with your life? 


AKIYAMA: He [Ryozo] sent me two man yen every month from Korea. 


The government said for me to come and get it every month. 
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That’s what I used to buy the restaurant. 
You folks really helped each other out. 
That was an option from the army to give so much to the 
parents from an automatic deduction from the payroll- -so we 
arranged it that way. Evidently, she got the benefits that way. 
Uh hum... 

She had to go to Etajima. 

Did you meet her there at Etajima? 

The army made arrangements to pay her at Etajima. [I don't 
know why they didn’t send it to her She had to physically go 
after it. 

She said it cost so much just to go there every month, she 
made arrangements to go there every two months. 

Right, right. 

It took about one day to go there- -and you were in Korea 
mainland then? In the front? 

No, in Pusan, near Inchon. 

Again... our stories are so similar because [ had two brothers 
in Korea. [Laughter] You were not stationed in Etajima? 
No. 
You were in Pusan. 

In G-2 Interrogation. 


I think this will be helpful so [ will mention it- -] haven't 


mentioned it even to Ryozo- -since the war it is already forty 
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years. 

KANEMOTO: Yes. 

AKTYAMA: There were fourteen children [same family in old Florin 
times]. They had nothing to eat, not even rice. Papa would 
bring them some food. We told him he shouldn't bring all 


that food because they couldn't pay for it- -our store will go 


broke. There were three weeks owed us, about $6000 each... 
Four years ago, one brought some- -Araki-san and Nuruaki- - 
$600. He brought it. Fukuhara, Mitsuo gave me a phone call, 
after forty years. He claims he wrote to us, but we moved 
three times so there was a delay. But I did get the phone call 
about the $2000 they owed us. He said he sent it to me so 
please don’t worry. I told him it is so long ago, forty years ago, 
you don’t have to do that... He said he can’t forget that time. 
I asked him if things are easier. He said no, basically the same, 
but he deposited it into the bank. Well, this is a family that 
sent us money. 

[End Tape 2, Side A | 

[Begin Tape 2, Side B] 

AKIYAMA: And there were eleven siblings. I had all their names written 
and brought them back. The boy was in Sacramento and the 
big sister was in Fresno. They were growing strawberries and 


sold the ranch and said they had to pay back the Akiyama’s. 


KANEMOTO: That is the typical Japanese on [way] isn’t it? 
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They paid us back and it made me happy that we were able to 
help in their times of need. Since we didn’t have any ledger 
book left, we didn’t know the exact amount. So they brought 
the payments and said, “please let us call it ‘even’.” I think 
those children are lucky as they shared the story and were 
able to have success enough to return their past debts. 
Their parents had talked about this to their children all the 
time- -and of course the parents are all gone now 

There is something in our Japanese culture to return their 
debts. 
They came to visit us and pay their respects. 

That is commendable. 

Isn't that remarkable? 
Then, next back to Crystal City [Texas]. You were there for two 
years- -what did you do there to pass your days? In Jerome 
you sewed, arranged flowers and made crafts from paper. 
Basically the same things- -rather boring days. 
No chores that you were required to do? 
No, no. 

Like a resort then? [Laughter] 
Well, we were all together. 
My father worked for the meat department [in Crystal City]. 


There was the ice department to deliver ice to the ice boxes in 


the kitchen [Crystal City], three times a week since there was 
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no refrigeration in each house. 

So, they did used the ‘prisoners’ for labor there- -then she 
[mother] didn’t have any job there. Did you have school 
there? 

Yeah. 

You had school. 

We were limited to the basic. No higher math. Really, really 
the basic- -that was all. 

The timing for your age was bad. 

Yeah. 

It was your transition time. I was a bit young but I do feel bad 
for those a bit older- -they were really affected. Then, when 
you went to Japan, it was August 15,1945. Soon after the 
atom bomb? Soon after? 

That’s right. 

I think we left Crystal City, December first. December 25, 1945, 
we arrived in Uraga. 

They were pounding New Year's rice. 

Okay, that makes more sense. 

We arrived [in Japan] Christmas day- -the 25th in Uraga. 

As a child, you would remember. 

We left December first. It took twenty-five days- -from Seattle. 
From Seattle? On a boat? 


Yeah. 


KANEMOTO: To review again, when you went back to Japan, you sold soap. 

AKIYAMA: Ah hum? 

KANEMOTO: Did you make the soap? 

AKIYAMA: No, I got it from the wholesale and I walked the streets to sell 
it. 

KANEMOTO: You walked it? 

AKIYAMA: Yes, I walked it, house to house. People felt sorry for me. 
Well, we managed to survive those hard days- -people still 
bugged us for our old ironed clothes that were hanging 
upstairs. 

KANEMOTO: Okay, now about the sewing machine. Was this wholesale, 
also? 

AKIYAMA: Yes, yes. But then, that was a better time. 

KANEMOTO: You enjoyed that time? 


AKIYAMA: We had young girls who came for lessons. I gave lectures, 


and people were relieved to know their daughters were with 


them till late evenings. They actually were relieved. I had 
five to six girls at the shop. 
KANEMOTO: The things that they have done in this lifetime- -it is amazing. 
RYOZO: The courage, the variation. [Laughter] 
KANEMOTO: Oh- -if these welfare families don’t give up. They are 
already giving up in their twenties. 
RYOZO: Go, gO, go. 


AKIYAMA: We sold stoves- -twenty of them. 
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KANEMOTO: Stoves? 

AKIYAMA: Wood stoves- -because it is the country and people burned 
wood. Some asked if it was a safe [money safe]. 

KANEMOTO: Oh.... 

AKIYAMA: To cook bread? Well, that didn’t work too well. 

KANEMOTO: You purchased them from Tokyo area? 

AKIYAMA: Yeah, from Tokyo. Papa had them made just so. 

KANEMOTO: He went to Tokyo and gave them the specification? 

AKIYAMA: Correct, correct. 

KANEMOTO: | So, your father was very innovative. Just like my father He 
was very creative and not afraid to try. 

RYOZO: Yeah. 

KANEMOTO: About the coal mine in Okayama. 

AKIYAMA: The coal, the red coal. 

RYOZO: The lower grade coal that doesn’t burn too well. 

AKIYAMA: Papa wanted to change work because it was hard making a 
living. Papa said someone had to do the work for the 
government. 

KANEMOTO: You had to contract the job by paying six hundred man yen 
($18, OOO]? 

AKIYAMA: _ That's right. That was later- - and we failed in Yakishima 
when we worked on the hill [tungsten]. We borrowed 


money from various sources, bank and friends. To buy 


equipment, etc. [Inaudible] The coal mine was before 


AKIYAMA: 


Yakishima. And we ran the restaurant to pay the debt from 
Yakishima. We couldn't pay our insurance money. If we 
were injured and bloody, we had to take care of it ourselves. 
That was a tough time. There were seven of us and we 
wanted to run away. The group became forty-seven- -to cook 
for all of them. We were deceived again. Three years of coal 
mining, three years of tungsten mining, three years of 
restaurant, and all the other businesses, all toll thirteen years. 
I went to the bank weekly hoping to borrow money on the 
bus. [had a reputation for my tenacity and managed to 


borrow fifty man yen [$1,400]. I brought it home on the bus 


and they said that I had guts. I made excuses by saying that 
papa should be here, but he has weak eyes so- -I am here 
instead. [Laughter] To start our noodle shop, we started with 
only four bowls. And then... Mr Yamasaki came back from 
America and said,” Pity. I'll buy you some more bowls.” He 
bought us twenty bowls. We were in the country, but on the 
main street, we really made a profit. The noodles cost ten yen 
and we sold it for thirty and profited by twenty yen. The 
Chinese noodle? We made just half as much. We sold it for 
eighty yen and it cost fifty yen. So we made most from the 


noodles. We wanted to sell manju [cakes], but we didn’t have 


a showcase. A friend loaned me a case- -it cost me 3,000 yen, 


but she and her husband had a big fight. ... The reason being, 
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the rats got to the cotton gloves that the case held them in 
they lost money on that. So, I tried to repay her a little at a 
time so she could replace her gloves. 

This is what you talked about before? 

Yes, Mrs. Yamamoto trusted me. It was to put my cakes in 
while she took out the gloves so I could use the case. The 
case cost 3,000 yen. 

What were the white gloves for? 

For the military forces. They kept them in the glass case so 
that the rats wouldn't get to them. 

Oh. . . [Laughter] 

Now about the cakes... I would go two blocks to buy them for 
ten yen and replace what I sold for eleven yen. That was a 
pathetic story. I don’t know how I did that. [Laughter] It 
makes me laugh. 

Now, I understand about the white gloves. We are going 
from one subject to another but these were hard times.... 
Well, we didn’t have the money and that is how we did it. 
This is all so vivid to her. 


This fifty-five man yen house- -we put in forty-five man yen 


you [Ryozo] put in twenty man yen so we paid off our debt. 


Which house? 


The restaurant house. 
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You bought it? The store? 

Yeah... that’s ours. As we went in, the cabinet came off the 
wall, we started with four cushions, four bowls. 

The business [restaurant]? 


We wrote Kyukeisho [Rest area]. Papa is good at writing big. 


An old lady came by and said it is a shame to waste the space 


, 


as arest area. “Try selling noodles.’ So we said that’s a good 
idea! First our friend came and we sold it for twenty yen. The 
corner, our next door was the police station. We opened from 
6 AM. till 9 PM. The location was good because it was on the 
corner. [ heard that the bus stops there now and things have 
changed. I heard that restaurant is number one now in Jyoge 
town. There was the ice cream and then now, a bus- -if we 
were any closer, we wouldn't be allowed to open- -we were 
that involved- -business is interesting and fun. [Laughter] 

She was having so much fun. She is a business woman. 
Yeah... 

Remember you did some housework when you came back to 
the United states? Was it in San Francisco or Sacramento? 
Here in Sacramento. 

Housework. 

For eighteen months. But I can’t get Social Security. 


Not for eighteen months. How did you get your Social 


Security? You didn’t work two years? 
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That’s why I can’t get any. 

You're getting something? That’s because papa couldn't work 
anymore so I went to get help. That’s when Toki-chan made 
some arrangements. So that’s why I've been receiving it. 
There was some money taken from the store? 

By the government. 

We had the same thing. 

Did you get yours already? 

No. We have written, but the oldest brother had 70% 
ownership but he lived in Japan- -my father was the prime 
worker but owned only 10% and worked 95% of the business. 
He was an American citizen? 

No. There was another brother who had a stroke and he 
couldn't work but owned 10 %. So legally it wasn’t worth 
pursuing it. 

Bank deposit and everything was lost? Insurance policy and 
all that? 

Yes. I came back thinking I had some insurance due me but it 
wasn't so- -it was payable to my father. 

My dad was a beneficiary. Being that he was involved, we 
couldn’t cash in. 


In my case, it was payable to my dad, who was in Japan. That 


was the situation. This is not pertinent to our history but do 


you have some income? 
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Yeah... we had a friend who helped us get Social Security. 
We found out through the Social Security officer that the 
folks had a Japan fund. She had some insurance purchased 
from before the war- -we didn’t know anything about it and 
we learned about it, because they found out. It was her Social 
Security number under my father’s name- -without her 
name, making it complicated. We're trying to get it 
straightened out now. It’s worth $10,000 and that’s where 
Donna’s taking care of it. We heard that she has some reserve 
so she'll get some benefit for Social Security. 

You’ve lost so much. 

Oh gee... we made a claim for about $80,000, 1940 time. 

Our cases are so similar. I think that is why I’m “nosy” 
enough to share this and I’m enjoying it. That's not the 
correct word but I vividly see it and I can fee! it. 

They had a big business? 

An export-import company. He knew the war was not going 
to bring good news, so he bought a huge supermarket like, 
Jumbo’s, which had a florist, butcher Japanese food store, etc. 
Oh golly. 

But again it was all with borrowed money, because he had no 
personal account. He put back all his own money into the 


business because he couldn't get credit. So consequently, 


when the store was confiscated, they were left with nothing. | 
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don’t feel sorry for myself, but I feel sorry for my parents who 
worked for everything and put everything into it and died so 
early. 

How old were they? Your dad? 

They died at sixty-two and sixty-eight so they died 
prematurely without any benefits at all. 

Oh my God! 

Well, it’s really- -I can’t begin to tell you my story, but I know 
you can relate to it, I’m sure. Okay, let’s see... At the end- - 
your four children- -you have some great-grandchildren? 
What? 

Great-grandchildren? 
Two great-grandchildren. 

Grandchildren, how many? 

Fight grandchildren. 

And two great-grandchildren. 
You have two, Taneo has three. 

Ikuchan’s, Ichiro’s place. 

He has two, too. 

Okay, you have ten in all. She said she had twelve last time. 
Anyway... 

My, that was an undertaking. 


Well, we need to sort this out somewhat but... to summarize. 


.. this helped her strengthen her religious faith, she said she 


made a point to read a good article a day. . . 

AKIYAMA: There are a lot of things- -impressions- -the organization asks 
for donations, but I only give donation when I can, without 
any guilt, which is just wonderful. If I see someone less 
fortunate, I give and share what I can. My daughter-in-law 
said that I am number one, not in age but how to socialize. . . 
because [ have been exposed to so much in life that I have 
learned when to do- -and what to say at the right times. | 
often feel the spirit of my good husband is with me. Ah... he 
was a good man and I[ never talked back to him. 


AKIYAMA: Did you find things to write about [me] son? [In overview to 


Ryozo, who was not present earlier] 
KANEMOTO: | It is what she shared with me. It is almost a direct translation. 
AKIYAMA: In 1977, I visited Japan with Ryozo’s wife and visited Hawaii 
with Taneo’s wife before that. My brothers are both gone. I’m 
alone now, and Sacramento is home now, the best place. The 
weather is good, the conveniences all good. I continue to 
make friends and friends end up offering help and friendship. 
And I have some neuritis in my arm and I made a good 
friend who has made me feel better. This is Shiro’s friend. | 
believe she recently befriended a friend. That at her age, she is 
still active and renewing herself. She is a very nice, positive 


person- -a beautiful thing. She continues by saying ,”I don't 


have any money now, but I am free of worry.”.... We have 


branched off to a family of four generation; four children and 
eight grandchildren and two great-grandchildren. The spirit 
of the Akiyama lives on. That’s the way I kind have 
concluded it [Laughter] 

KANEMOTO. I've enjoyed this history more than any other. . . 

RYOZO: Because it is so closely related to your life. 

KANEMOTO: Yes. So, thank you very much. 

[End Tape 2, Side BJ 

[Begin Tape 3, Side Al 

KANEMOTO: As you look back, what do you think of the third generation 
in comparison to the second generation? 

AKIYAMA: Hmm... the times have changed. And as | see it there are 
a lot of bad boys- -as we read in the newspaper. The good ones 
become better and... 

KANEMOTO. The Sansei’s are fortunate- -they don’t know the hardship and 
War. 

AKTYAMA: Yes, they don’t know... 

KANEMOTO. All they have to do is go to school and work for a secure life 
DUES. 

AKTYAMA: Yes, and still there are so many who refuse to go to school. 

KANEMOTO: Did any of your children go to college? 

AKIYAMA: No... they were victims of the time of the war... the third 


one started at Davis but... he’s now sixty-three years old. 


KANEMOTO: They were victims of the time. They lost out. 
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Ah yes, they were. I feel sorry for them, my children. Shiro 
was twenty when he came back. He stayed with friends and 
went to night school. Then he learned T. V repair and does 
this work to this day. 

This is the difference between Nisei’s and Sansei’s. 50 as we 
leave this recording, we hope the families will understand, 
especially the third and fourth generations. A good history 
will remain. And so how do you feel as to your longevity? 
Do you feel fortunate? 

Oh yes, very fortunate. Just like paradise. I have no needs. | 
am only grateful. I have good daughters-in-law. One [son] 
passed away just recently but none of the kids fight and they 
are all good boys. They may say,just a minute’, when they 
are lazy but they come right away. They haven't changed 
from long ago. I’m so grateful. 

You are especially lucky because you are healthy. 

Oh yes, I’m very lucky but still need to study to live in peace. 
I need to study or else my mind will get dull. 

Oh yes... that is so right. What do you study or read? 


Seichonoie. Christian Science literature, Seventh Day 


Adventist- -from Japan, it comes every month. They ask for 
tuition, but I pay when I can. There are many good articles. 


Then you don’t have any difficulty reading Japanese? 


No, sometimes there are difficult characters, but I can make it 
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You can understand... 

The best part is I can discuss it with friends and apply my 
readings. Being older, I can understand many of the life 
experiences. So my family tells me, ‘Mama knows how to 
interact with people.’ Well, I think it is the spirit of papa who 
worked so hard but still understood how to entertain people 
over a dinner- -just to be friends. I feel he is still alive for 
those memories are very vivid. I feel grateful to him in how 
good he was and feel he still lives in spirit. That’s why I 

am healthy. He visits us at our meals joyously. 

Is that so? 

Well, | have a funny feeling in my throat, but I don't worry 
about it. I think thinking positively helps. 

Your religion is then... Seventh Day Adventist? 

Yes, and Nichiren... ah Nichiren. And the Gedatsu is very 
good tao. 

In other words, you are able to apply the various faiths to 
many life situations? 

Yes, Gedatsu and Shiro-Hato [White Dove] are all the same 
and have wonderful messages. I made it a point to read 


everyday. I can sleep well and have peace. I only get up to go 


to the bathroom just once a night and almost sleep too much. 


Some people get up five times a night. 
people g Pp g 
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So the lessons have a very positive effect? 

Oh yes, they are just wonderful. 

So, you read everyday and receive comfort and live 
peacefully? 

Yes, my heart is at peace- -even if I hear bad things, but I try to 
sort out the good from all the readings. It is like food we 
partake. We have to appreciate everything. 

Well, please do continue your wise philosophy. Thank you 
very much. 

Was it [our visit] useful? 

Yes, it was a very good visit. Then one more thing. Are you 
eligible for redress [reparation]? 

No, I can't get it. Well, only papa signed the check [papers], so 
they can’t blame me so Mrs. Komure [a legal person}. . . 
Donna? 

Yes, she has tried very hard to help us. Well, because I didn’t 
sign any papers, I’m hoping that will clear my eligibility. 

You don’t remember signing any papers and there might be a 
chance? 

Yes, she’s looking into it- -there might be a chance. They 
asked about a will or some certificate, but we left it alone and 
didn't do anything about it so. .. well, she [Mrs. Komure] is a 


very kind person and worked very hard to help me. 


Yes, she has a keen interest in helping people who are due for 
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any correction, especially the Japanese who were so mistreated 
during our past history, especially civil rights. 

She often gives Ryozo telephone calls to inform him on how 
things are going since | don’t speak English. 

One more thing, Mrs. Akiyama, have you gone back to Japan 
at any time? 

No, I haven't. 

Since you returned to the U.S. in 1959 after the war, that is, 
you have not once returned to Japan for a visit? 

No, I haven’t since I returned after the war [WWII]. That's it! 
Oh. Didn’t your son’s wife go back to Japan after this time? 
Ryozo’s wife, because of her mother’s illness four to five 
years ago. That’s right. I did forget. In 1977, I went to Japan 
as a celebration. My second son’s wife went to Hawaii and 
then to Japan and since then [| haven't. 

Oh so... was it fun? Do you have any siblings left? 

Hmm? No, they are all dead. I am the only one left. 

Then, your living is all here [Sacramento]? 

Yes, yes, right here. This is the best. The weather is good. 
Everything is convenient, and people visit each other 
There’s a friend who checks on me often and inquires about 
who visited me today. Konko is her name and forty-three and 


will come tonight as she did last night. She did city work. 


You're lucky there is someone who cares about you. 
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Yeah, yes, she comes and | cook for her and she cooks for me 
and we have meals together. Chinese, a nice lady, a nice 
friend. 

A good friend. 

Yeah, since last September. Well, my son Shiro went to fix her 
T. V. and she was my son’s customer and she had just come 
from Hong Kong and didn’t have much money. Shiro helped 
her get settled in, where to get various help for she comes to 
his shop. As a friend, he [Shiro] told her that his mama was 
having trouble with neuritis and having trembles. Then 

she came to our house and said,” All right, I’m going to fix 
your neuritis, guaranteed!” 

Did it get better? 

Well, she said,” If you don’t trust me, I'll take you to a good 
Chinese doctor.” She takes me everywhere, coffee shop and 
etc. She's Chinese and as a partner to these shops, she takes 
me to these coffee shops and dress maker shops. She brings in 
money as a partner so she brings people to these shops. She’s 
a good lady. 

You found a good friend. 


Yeah, that’s the way it is. 


[End of Tape 3, Side Al 


